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THE LEADING BRAND OF THE WORLD. 


It is soft, sweet and juicy, and is incomparably 


THE BEST CHEWING TOBACCO ON EARTH. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
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UNION LABELS. 


PATRONIZE UNION CLERKS. 
All members of the R. C. N. P. A. can show this card. 
Ask for it when making your purchases. 
Endorsed by the 1. F. of Ll 
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DEVOTED TO THE 


OF THE TRADE 


VoL.. V. WASHINGTON, D. 


“O, aching time! 
All, as ye pass, swell out the monstrous truth 
And press it so upon our very griefs 
That unbelief has not space to breathe.” 


O, moments big as years! 


Keats. 





Facts About Trade Unions. 


BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 


There are in round numbers one million working 
people organized in this country. Of this million 
60 per cent. are in the American Federation of La- 
bor, more than 10 per cent. in the railroad brother- 
hoods, about 10 per cent. in the local building 
organizations, and the remaining 20 per cent. in 
societies and other unfederated bodies and the K. 
of L. These figures are borne out by reports of 
bureaus of labor statistics and reports of the vari- 
ous national and local trade and labor bodies. 

The last census gives 22,000,000 as the number of 
people in the United States in gainful occupations. 
Of these, 4,000,000 are women, 7,000,000 are farmers, 
professional men, bankers and merchants ; 2,000,000 
unskilled laborers ; 2,060,000 agricultural laborers ; 
and 2,000,000 servants and persons in similar unor- 
ganizable occupations. Of the 5,000,000 remaining, 
500,000 perhaps are employers, and at least 2,000,000 
live in country towns and in the sparsely settled 
districts of the south and west—-territory outside 
the industrial centres and mining and other dis- 
tricts which form the field of the labor organiza- 
tions. Thus only about 2,500,000 are left which 
include the trades and regions in which the unions 
operate. 

Among the one million organized in this 2,500,000, 
some trades are thoroughly organized, others are 
in process of organization, and the number of the 
organized is continually increased, so that trade 
after trade is being brought under the dominion of 
the unions. A large portion of the unorganized 
are well disposed toward the organizations and at 
times co-operate in a measure with them; and be- 
sides, the advantages of organization are such that 
the one million actuated by a common purpose can 
enforce their demands, notwithstanding the ma- 
jority on the outside. 

The methods of organization in the 
trades vary according to conditions, but in the 
main they are governed by one policy. As aform 


various 


of organization, take, for instance, the one in the 
printing trade. 


In this country there are more 


INTERESTS 


. 


AND VOICING THE DEMANDS 
UNION MOVEMENT. 
DECEMBER, 1898. No. 10 


than 300 unions of compositors and proofreaders, 
one union to the trade in each city. They are 
united into one large International Union, with 
headquarters at Indianapolis. To this centre the 
various local unions make their reports, and they 
interchange working cards by which a man living 
in one town may join his fellows in another. 

The membership of these local unions varies. 
Some have ten members, some 100, a few 500 to 
1,000, and in New York the union, widely known 
by its number as Big 6, has over 5,000 members, 

All the daily newapapersin New York excepting 
one are union offices, and all the larger book and 
job offices. The best printers are in the union. 
Non-unionists are not considered factors in the 
trade except to be used against their fellow crafts- 
men, by an employer who tries to shirk payment 
of the standard scale. 

The members vote upon important questions 
through the various shop organizations called 
chapels, by which it is difficult for hasty action to 
be taken irrespective of the judgment and senti- 
ment of the great majority. In like manner, in the 
International Typographical Union the referen- 
dum and initiative system is employed, by which 
the entire membership controls the policy of the 
National Union and decides important questions 
and initiates measures which are referred to all the 
local unions for consideration. This form of or- 
ganization of the Typographical Union is typical 
of the Cigar Makers, the Locomotive Engineers 
and the Locomotive Firemen and indeed the ma- 
jority of all the National Unions. 

The American Federation of Labor is an affilia- 
tion, not an amalgamation, of most of the National 
Trade Unions, central and local bodies. It holds 


a general delegate convention once a year. At 
these conventions the policy and work of the 
Federation is determined upon for the forth- 


coming year, and they serve as a means of unify- 
ing the efforts of all. 

Most of the trade unions are also mutual benefit 
societies, and immense sums are handled by them 
for this purpose. The burial payments of the 
International Typographical Union amount to 
$24,000 a year, and more than $20,000 a year is 
spent in maintaining the Printers’ Home at Col- 
orado Springs for aged and invalid printers. 
Typographical Union No. 6, for the past four years 
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has given on an average $25,000 a year to the 
unemployed New York printers, and $9,000 a year 
for death benefits. Besides, dues and assessments 
are remitted to the aged and sick members, and 
free beds are maintained for the members in the 
various hospitals. The chapels have benefit so- 
cieties, and frequently pass around subscription 
papers. At a low estimate over $50,000 a year is 
spent by the Typographical Union No. 6 alone for 
all these benefits and contributions. In the typo- 
graphical unions of the country generally mutual 
benefit is administered on a generous scale, the 
total local and international charitable expendi- 
ture being $300,000 to $350,000. 

The Cigar Makers International Union grants 
sick benefits of $5 a week, funeral benefits of from 
$50 to $500, and in 1893, at the time of the depres- 
sion, spent $89,000 for out-of-work benefits; the 
total for loans, contributions, funeral, out-of-work 
and sick benefits being more than $250,000 per year. 

The locomotive engineers for the past fifteen 
years have paid on an average of $175,000 a vear 
for death benefits, and the firemen, $150,000 a year. 

These four organizations, numbering probably 
120,000, give at the rate of a million dollars a year 
to the needy. With the poorer unions the amount 
is uncertain; but the report of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in New York State for 1894 shows that 
the various organizations of the State in that year 
spent $511,000 for mutual benefits. At this ratio 
the total amount thus expended annually by the 
million organized workers would be between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 

As to the collateral achievements of the trade 
unions, the bureau of labor statistics, arbitration 
boards, the factory inspection departments, are all 
the result of the advancing power of the unions. 
Much has been accomplished by them for the im- 


provement of workshops and the suppression of 


child labor, and many other reforms. 

Wherever the working people are unorganized 
we find a great contrast in the kind of legislation 
passed in the protection given to women and chil- 
dren and healthful conditions surrounding the 
workers. 

The eight-hour law to Government employees 
such as the letter carriers, the anti-truck weekly 
payment laws, the abolition of competitive convict 
labor, Labor Day and the Saturday half-holiday, 
are all due primarily to the work of the unions. 

Professor Bascom says, in one of his lectures : 
‘““When the working people are unorganized the 
community passes them by and forgets all about 
them,” a fact evidenced by the sort of legislation 
enacted. 

Another achievement brought about by the trade 
unions has been the establishment of the union 
label. About twenty different trades have these 
labels, as evidence to the consumer that if he buys 
goods on which the label is attached, he is buying 
an article made by labor paid union wages and 





that the working people in the factory where such 
goods are made are working under fair and health- 
ful conditions. 

The origin of trade unions may be indicated by 
the economic law that wheneverin any market the 
demand for an article is not so great as the supply 
the commodity falls in price. Wheat in Chicago 
does not at any time sell at one dollar when it is 
selling in New York at sixty cents. In the case of 
labor, beginning with the poorest labor we find 
continually a surplus, though that surplus may 
diminish as we advance along the line of skill. By 
pooling their issues workingmen are enabled to 
practically wipe out this surplus and demand a 
sufficient wage for their labor. 

A few years ago a party of nine machinists em- 
ployed near Richmond were overworked and un- 
derpaid. One after another these men had gone 
to the office nearby and asked for an increase, and 
the reply was: ‘‘ We have from day to day men offer- 
ing themselves for the price we give you.”” The men 
went back to work and thought it over. They 
then sent a committee to the office to tell the 
officials that they had combined and decided to 
stop work and run the risk of having non-union 
men take their places if their request was not ac- 
ceded to. The official, thus confronted with a 
different situation, conferred with them and came 
to an agreement. This was the origin of the 
Machinists’ Union and is almost the uniform 
method of the foundation of a trade union. 

We now come to the development of the “labor 
leader.’”? When these nine men joined hands and 
decided that a committee, probably of three, should 
go before the employer, whom did they select? 
They chose their men democratically, and of 
course they selected the best mechanics, the steady- 
going men with judgment. So usually, union men 
ask one another: ‘‘Who is the man who can ap- 
proach the boss and present our case?” The man 
chosen becomes the “labor leader.’’ But the phrase 
‘labor leader” is rarely used by union men; it is 
a newspaper term and is really offensive to the 
labor representative. The members may call him 
a secretary, business agent, or delegate, but sel- 
dom labor leader. He is a man from their ranks, 
on an equal footing with the rest; he has their 
confidence and knows their wants; he carries out 
their orders. 

The career afforded to the so-called ‘labor 
leader” financially is not a great attraction. 
Take, for instance, the case of Mr.Gompers. He 
has been about seventeen years President of the 
A. F. of L. For the first six years he worked at 
his trade or as an organizer and served the organ 
ization without any compensation; for the eight 
years following he received $1,400 a year, giving 
up his entire time to his duties, and during the 
last few years he has received $1,800 a year, with 
his traveling expenses, of course. 

In the New York Typographical Union the Pres- 
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ident must work at his trade and take his chances 
with the rest, and he gets the magnificent sum of 
$200 a year. When he loses time at his duties he 
is paid at regular wages. The Secretary spends 
all of his time in the office and receives $1,500 a 
year, and the Assistant Secretary $1,000. In the 
International Typographical Union the two best 
paid officers get $1,400 a year. 

A labor delegate once said to me, ‘Those old 
Christian martyrs in Rome had a snap of it—it 
was simply a matter of having a bad quarter of an 
hour with the lions and tigers, and then it was all 
over and their names are handed down to memory 
by being placed on the calendar of Saints, but the 
martyrdom of a ‘labor leader’ goes on from day 
to day, and there is always an element in the 
trade who can not understand him.” 

The great objects of the trade unions are to raise 
wages, shorten hours and to improve conditions. 

Do unions raise wages? The New York Bureau 
of Labor Statistics for the years 1885 to 1893 says 
that during that time more than 17,000 strikes, 
involving 24,567 establishments, were successful, 
5,797 strikes were unsuccessful and 1,860 partially 
successful or compromised. 

The National Labor Bureau has kept account of 
the number of men reported in strikes from 1881 
to 1894 inclusive. From 1881 to 1887 it found that 
47 per cent. succeeded, and from 1888 to 1894 41 
per cent. succeeded, and altogether in these years 
there were 3,700,000 personsinvolved. Many were 
non-unionists and hastily organized unionists. 
But the labor bureaus recognize a “strike” only 
when employees actually quit work. This is a 
grave error. The unionist knows it is a genuine 
strike when a committee makes a demand of an 
employer. Statistics do not count these demands, 
When they are included, and non-union and 
mushroom union strikes excluded, it is certain 
that 75 per cent. of union strikes succeed. 

Records show a gradual lessening number of 
strikes. They decrease in proportion to the grow- 
ing strength of the unions. The methods of con- 
ciliation are being made use of more than ever, 
and employers are becoming wiser and are more 
disposed to take into consideration the rules of 
labor organizations. A million organized work- 
men getting $2 a week increase through their 
organization thus add $100,000,000 a year to their 
share of the total production. 

The example of the New York street car men 
shows that even in the occupations in which the 
unions have been broken up the men still retain a 
good part shorter hours and increased wages which 
the unions secured. The bosses may destroy the 
unions, but do not force the men down to former 
conditions for fear the unions may reorganize. 

At a meeting held at Cooper Union, our good 
friend, Dr. Heber Newton expressed the idea that 
the progress made by working people through or- 
ganization was at the expense of their own liberty 





and not of the non-union man, and no doubt many 
left that meeting with this sting in their minds. 
This opinion is so harped upon that many be- 
lieve it. 

Now, what is the liberty of the penniless man 
looking for work? Jacob Small finds himself out 
of work without a meal and walks about the street 
exhausted and hungry, and finally enters the police 
station and requests to be locked in a cell in order 
to secure something to eat. Where is the liberty 
of Jacob Small? and what liberty would the union 
man take from him if he should say: ** We will 
take you in if you know the trade and if you 
stand by us?” The liberty the union man enjoys, 
on the contrary, has been acquired through his 
own efforts. A man getting good wages educates 
his children and provides them with better oppor- 
tunities for taking care of themselves, thus en- 
larging their liberty. But when children between 
the ages of twelve and sixteen have to work, in- 
stead of going to school, where is their liberty? 
The liberty the non-union man and his would-be 
employer want is the liberty to destroy the trade 
union. The union gives the employer the liberty 
of choice—he can employ the non-unionist, but in 
that case surely the union man has the liberty to 
quit. Trade unions enlarge the play of liberty. 

“But you have shut out apprentices,’’ has been 
said. ‘You have taken away from your own chil- 
dren the opportunity of learning a trade.” Prof. 
Sdw. M. Bemis went into that question thoroughly 
in an article in the ‘‘Annals of the American 
Academy of Political Science,” September, 1894, 
He there gives an account of his investigations in 
a large number of establishments, in which he al 
most invariably found that not as many appren- 
tices as the unions permitted were being employed. 
Every union permits a certain number of appren- 
tices in the trade in proportion to the number of 
workmen, in order to make up for those who leave 
the trade, or for the additional demands upon it, It 
was untrue, therefore, that the trade unions of this 
country prevented apprentices from exercising the 
liberty to learn the trade, but on the contrary, they 
protect the future of the apprentices. Employers 
usually do very little for apprentices, 

It is said further that trade unions are trusts. 
Trusts, however, exist by virtue of special priv- 
ileges granted by law. Sugar trusts are protected 
by the tariff, the Standard Oil trust depends upon 
the railroads and the railroads on their franchise. 
Trusts in general are the outgrowth of monopo- 
listic advantages granted by the State. Trade 
unions have no privileges granted by law. On the 
contrary, they were for a long periad under the 
ban of the law, and were considered conspiracies 
against society. 

What is the loss to society through a strike? 
Generally nothing. What is not produced in one 
place is produced in another. There is no loss 
which would not have taken place otherwise, in 











view of the large number of workmen usually out 
of work. 

Trade unions promote social peace. The non- 
union men going on strike are often destroyers. 
Union men are usually self-disciplined, understand 
orders, and obey the officers who give these orders, 
which have originated in the trade unions them- 
selves. 

Fair employers need not fear the unions, as they 
prevent the competition of unfair employers. It 
has been demonstrated that high wages do not 
necessarily make high prices. The value of the 
product of a man who receives high wages is 
greater than the value of the product of the man 
who receives poor wages. 

Public opinion in America has changed in favor 
of trade unions. 

The professors of political economy have given 
the unions a very just standing before the country. 
These professors are obliged to look into the facts 
in regard to unionism, and they recognize the 
truth. Many newspapers are now avowed cham- 
pions of the unions. Politicians are always the 
friends of the unionists in September and October, 
and yet the very fact that they are brought in 
contact with the unionist does some good. The 
unionists become acquainted with them and go to 
Washington, Albany or to the City Hall and ask 
for what is wanted by the organizations. The 
politicians know the voting power of labor organi- 
zations. 

Unions keep clearly before them their own idea 
of what is right; the progress they are making 
and the progress that they can make. Unions 
spread democracy and stimulate liberality of 
thought. They do more for the poor than any 
other institution; they are patriotic and always 
stand for increased education. 

Unions teach the working people to be self- 
reliant and not to’wait for a Napoleon or a Moses 
to rise up to save them. 

Unions make it possible for new ideas of social 
organization to circulate, and pre-eminently stand 
for gradual and continued progress. 


The Successful Man. 
ADVISES His SON IN THE WAYS OF FINANCIAL 
RECTITUDE. 
BY WILL H. WINN. 


‘*My son, be wise and heed the advice which I 
am about to give you, for by so doing you may 
avoid many dangerous places that beset life’s 
journey. 

**Remember, my boy, that while you have only 
begun the ascent of life’s rugged hill, your daddy 
is swiftly tobogganing it down the other side, ripe 
with experience and ready for the end. 

“There are three grand lessons which I would 
impress upon your mind, namely : honesty, sobri- 
ety, and persistence. 
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‘* When I advise you to be honest, I do not mean 
that you should be a fool. Honesty is a relative 
term, and has as many definitions as there are 
classes and communities amongst men. It does 
not follow that by being honest, you should con- 
tent yourself with the little end of the horn, while 
others, of more advanced ideas, dwell in the big 
end. Straight-back honesty, as well as bungling 
rascality, make wards for the community. The 
former reside at the county poor house, the latter 
inthe penitentiary ; while the doors of the mad 
house are always ajar for the man who becomes 
enthused over a remedy for this state of affairs. 
But you may avoid the rush by taking the middle 
route. To be successful, one must not be more 
honest than one’s competitor. When you do busi- 
ness with a saint, do it in a saintly manner; but 
when dealing with a blackleg, my boy, you must 
be cautious, even as the foxes are cautious, lest 
your own leg suffer elongation. 

‘“*The Creator gave to big fishes both the desire 
and a belly for little fishes, which lesson from na- 


ture I take to mean that man, the cap-sheaf of 


creation, has to choose, under certain conditions, 
between seeing to the skillet or furnishing the fat, 
which, in your vernacular, means ‘ doing’ or being 
done. 

‘*My son, if all men were to suddenly become 
honest, there would be no further desire to leave 
this earth—the preachers would all be jobless, and 
copious showers would fall in the infernal regions; 
but, alas! alas! if every saint on earth were im- 
mediately summoned to the Great Somewhere, 
mounted upon the back of a sinner, I verily be- 
lieve that almost any one of our great athletes 
could act jackass for the whole crew. 


**Look through yon window at that grove of 


trees; a few are straight, but most of them are 
gnarled and crooked. Soon the woodman will 
come for timber; mark how he spares the crooked 
trees and falls to on the straight ones. Just so it 
is in the business world, my son. The woodman 
is typified in the person of the sheriff, and his axe 
is the official padlock. You know how often the 
straight (that is, the too straight) business man 
finds his shutters barred and a ‘To Let’ sign flap- 
ping thereon. My son, you must fight the devil 
with his own tools. However, and generally 
speaking, honesty is the best policy—that is, when 
the premiums on the aforesaid policy are not too 
decidedly bullish. 

“You should be sober, my boy. Do not pay 
court to levity ; a little of that leads to something 
worse. If you should ever happen into a poker 
game and attempt to blockade the jackpot with 
twins, when your opponent is anchored to a bob- 
tail flush, or if, through the inscrutability of fate, 
you should capture five aces in one deal—my son, 
be sober! Do not become gay and display the 
jelly heart, for the odds are three to one that the 
sober man across the board would sniff a rodent. 
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If silence is golden, sobriety must be of the white 
stuff. Your left hand should know naught of the 
doings of your right; so that if conscience should 
frown on the aforesaid doings, you may be thank- 
ful that you are not one-armed and—call on the 
left for reinforcement. 

“And last, but by no means least, is persistence. 
If eternal vigilance is the price of liberty, it is 
equally true that the ability to keep everlastingly 
at it is the cost mark of success. If once you do 
not succeed, saliva your digits and go for it on 
another tack, always keeping within the bounds of 
the law. Rest assured the said boundaries are 
wide, but if, perchance, you should find them 
cramped at certain points, select some good law- 
yer, if business justifies, and have him elected to 
the legislature or to Congress. Treat him o. k. 
and he will be apt to waltz when you yank the 
cord. Never for a moment lose sight of the fact 
that you are out for success. Your methods may 
not please some folks, but don’t you lie awake 
nights over that. When you have downed your 
game, the world will forget all about methods and 
extend you the glad paw and slobber all over you. 

‘““Now, my son, you may go out and lick that 
measley Jew for insulting your honor with the gold 
brick.” 

COLUMBUS, GA. 


Labor in Britain. 
Special to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST, 

LONDON, November 9, 1898.—Amalgamation, 
Amalgamation everywhere! Railroad workers, 
retail clerks, French polishers, whatever body of 
industrians find themselves divided by unneces- 
sary barriers, straightway by them is the cry for 
amalgamation and concentration raised. I have 
before mentioned the Amalgamated Society of 
Railway Servants which has now swallowed up 
the General Railway Workers’ Union. The latter 
union was founded not so many years ago because 
the scales of contributions of the A. S. R. S. were 
too high for a very large class of railway men. 
This poorer paid section of sons of the line were 
specially catered for by the G. R. W. U. Recently 
the officers of the A. S. R. S. have remodeled their 
scales of subscription and have formed a section 
suitable for incorporating the formerly excluded 
class. Thus the particular necessity for the G. R. 
W. U. has ceased, and, like loyal adherents of the 
trade unionist cause, the members of this organi- 
zation have voted for fusion with the older body. 
Andrew Clarke, the G. R. W. U.’s much-liked 
secretary, resigned a few months ago. The only 
official taken over by the A. S. R. S. is the book- 
keeper of the G. R. W. U. who has found a decent 
situation in the beautiful office of the amalgama- 
tion. 

The retail clerks have now one union, the Na- 
tional Union of Shop Assistants, with over two 
thousand members, and are bent upon making 





things hum, as is said in the vernacular. John 
Turner, late president of the now extinguished 
United Shop Assistants’ Union, has been appointed 
special organizer at the usual moderate salary paid 
to the servants of our smaller trade societies, viz., 
$7.50 per week. 

Today I had a very interesting chat with Albert 
A. Purcell, the young secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of French polishers. There are 
about 10,000 French polishers in this island, and 
about half of them are organized, not all in this 
special union, however. In any town where a 
local branch of the A. 8S. F. P. is not established 
the members of the trade are taken in by the Alli- 
ance Cabinet Makers’ Association. Until the last 
few years there were a number of little indepen- 
dent unions in this trade, but, starting first with 
London, where, after a six-years struggle, seven 
unions were combined into one in 1894, and then 
in the present year, also, incorporating the pro- 
vincial unions (except one small one in Man- 
chester), the final result is a reaily national union. 
The benefit of these different amalgamations has 
been evident. Wages have been raised two cents 
per hour, and hours have been reduced seven-and- 
a-half per week. Traveling time is also now paid 
for by employers. Overtime rates, which used to 
be time-and-a-quarter after 60 hours per week, 
is now time-and-a-quarter for the first two hours 
after 5245, time-and-a-half for the next two hours, 
and double time after 54} hours per week. The 
present rate of wages is $9.75 for the 52) hour 
week. The members of the A. 8. F. P. said Purcell, 
have voted in favor of the principle of the eight- 
hour day, but do not stand any chance of getting 
it into general operation at present, although 
many shops work that time informally. The old 
story of never being introduced into the trade, 
and doing work for under men’s rates, was told. 
In this case, the women’s money is about $3 per 
week. The income of the society last year was 
just under $39,000, and out of that, $6,850 was 
carried forward. Purcell has been secretary for 
six years, for the first two of which he used to 
combine with his secretarial duties work at his 
trade. His salary is $650 per year. 

The London furniture trade strike continues and 
is now of six weeks’ duration. The men are as 
firm as ever and the employers have shown signs 
of wavering. In accordance with the growing 
custom, other unions are helping the cabinet work- 
ers in their struggle, and should they persist the 
strike will end in complete victory for the men. 

The car men and gas workers are making big 
strides in their respective agitations. ‘The car 
men’s union under the able guidance of 8. Marsh 


has now forty-seven branches in London alone. 


The gas workers, who are in the Gasworkers and 
General Laborers’ Union, with Will Thorne at the 
helm, are gaining increases of fifty cents and more 
in their weekly wages and a rearrangement o 
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hours. The program put forward by the gas work- 
ers organization is, with regard to hours, the eight- 
hour day, which, I believe, is being worked, and 
with regard to wages, from $1.25 to $1.75 per day, 
according to category of work. 

The Welsh miners are proceeding with their new 
organization, and are conquering difficulties which, 
to a less stubborn and persevering roll, would have 
seemedinsurmountable. Justat present they have 
the little difficulty in connection with the monthly 
holiday—Mahon’s Day. The men’s delegates, or 
at least the majority of them, when signing the 
document ending the late strike, signed away this 
little boon that bulked so very largely in the eyes 
of the colliers. It has been found, though, that it 
is one thing to agree to bad stipulations yourself 
and another to get a hundred thousand men to do 
the same. A ballot is being taken of the men on 
the question of holiday or dropping this monthly 
holiday, and an overwhelming majority have said, 
‘**Hold to it.” 

Whilst workmen are at loggerheads over a hun- 
dred-and-one different schemes of federation, the 
wide-awake employer takes time by the forelock 
and federates with his own class. A national feder- 
ation of all employers is not so very far off, and 
unless it is met by a men’s federation it will mean 
death to trade unionism. THOMAS REECE. 


Factory Legislation in Japan. 
Written for THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
SPECIAL CORKESPON DENCE, 

HonGo, Tokyo, JAPAN, October 20.—The sub- 
ject of factory legislation has come before the 
public again in this country. Previous attempts 
by the Government towards enacting the law 
came to naught with the resignation of Count 
Okuma during last winter. With the re-entrance 
of the Count to the Ministry in last July, the work 
of framing the law was again taken up and com- 
pleted some time ago. The proposed law is now 
placed before every Chamber of Commerce in this 
country for its consideration. It is also to be 
presented to the coming session of the Higher 
Agricultural, Commercial and Industrial Board. 
The object of thus placing the bill before the 
various bodies is, it is said, to enable those bodies 
to make full investigation upon the subject, and 
propose amendment, if necessary, so that the bill 
will be presented to the coming session of Diet, 
which is to be opened on November 7, with no 
serious objections from those bodies. 

The proposed law is composed of five chapters: 
(1) Scope of application of the law; (2) Super- 
vision of factory construction; (3) Employment 
of children and adults; (4) Apprentices; and (5) 
Factory inspection. ; 

Under the first head, it is stipulated that the 
proposed law will be applied to factories employ- 
ing over fifty workmen and apprentices. This 





scope will, however, be extended to other fac- 
tories whose nature of work is dangerous or detri- 
mental to health, or where it is deemed necessary 
to protect and regulate workmen and apprentices. 

Thesecond contains provisions subjecting owners 
of factories to go through a rigid examination by 
authorities, and requiring safety provisions for 
dangerous machinery and for preservation of 
health and morality. 

Under the third, several important features for 
protection of workmen and children are to be 
noted. They are: 

(a) Prohibition of employment of children under 
ten years of age. For industries with special cir- 
cumstances, application of this clause will be sus- 
pended or limited by public ordinance. 

(b) Limitation of working hours to ten for 
children under fourteen years of age. However, 
this limitation will be modified with the approval 
of authorities when there exist special circum- 
stances. : 

(ec) Suspension of work on at least two days in 
each month and on three national holidays, and an 
hour of meal time during a working day. These 
requirements are also to be modified by consent of 
authorities when there exist special circumstances. 

(d) Provision of educational facilities by em- 
ployer with his own expense, for children under 
his employment whose ages are below fourteen 
years, and who have not completed common school 
education. 

(e) Liability of employer in case of accident, fatal 
or otherwise, of employé in discharging his duty. 
Exceptions noted for cases resulting from inten- 
tional purpose of workman himself or his fellow- 
servant, and from calamity by nature. 

(f) Issue of certificate by authorities or by 
masters’ associations who previously applied to 
and granted the power to issue the certificate by 
the Minister of State for Agriculture and Com- 
merce, when issue of such certificate is deemed 
necessary for regulation of workmen, requiring of 
workman to deposit his certificate with his em- 
ployer while he remains under the employment, 
and of employer, to employ none but certificate 
holders. 

Under the fourth head it is provided that the 
employer who maintains an apprentice system in 
his factory must get permission of authorities 
for rules and regulations governing the system 
in the factory. Necessary provisions to be made 
in such regulations are also indicated. 

The fifth contains stipulations of the function of 
factory inspectors. 

In a supplementary clause it is designated that 
the proposed law will, upon approval of both 
houses of Diet, be enforced on and after the first 
day of July, 1899. 

Considered from the view-point of working peo- 
ple there are many defections in the proposed law. 
In the first place, the scope of the law is not wide 
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enough to include factories where there exist griev- 
ous evils which endanger health of working people. 
In the second place, those exempt clauses for pro- 
hibition and limitation of child labor and suspen- 
sion of work jeopardize complete abolishment of 
the evils of child labor and long working hours. 
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In the third place, while the proposed law requires 
of employer to provide for educational facilities, 
no punishment is provided for its violation, thus 
making the provision non-obligatory upon em- 
ployer. Fourthly, the issue of certificate tends to 
hinder free movement of workmen while it gives 
to employer the power to compel his employee to 
remain under his service through unjust withhold- 
ing of the certificate. 

To remedy the above and other defections, the 
Rodo-Kumiai-Kisei-Kwai, representing 2,500 iron 
workers, printers, carpenters and other trades, has 
proposed the following amendments: 

(1) That the application of the law should be 
extended to all factories. 

(2) That the employment of children under ten 
years of age should be prohibited under any cir- 
ciumstances. 

(3) That the working hours of children under 
fourteen years of age should be limited to eight 





hours per day and no extension should be granted 


under any circumstances. 

(4) That the working hours of children above 
fourteen years of age and adult workmen should 
be limited to ten hours per day, except in time of 
extraordinary event. 

(5) That on every Sunday and three national 
holidays work should be suspended and an hour 
per day for meal time should be given. 

(6) That for children under fourteen years of 
age, and who have not completed common school 
education, employer should be held responsible to 
give education, and for violation be fined y. 200 
($100). 

(7) That for case of accident resulting from in- 
tentional purpose of fellow-servant, employer 
should be held responsible. 

(8) That the certificate should be issued for ap- 
prentices only. 

A petition embodying those amendments was 
presented to the Minister of State for Agriculture 
and Commerce, while a committee is now busily 
engaged in interviewing members of the higher 
board to enlist their co-operation. Should these 
efforts fail to achieve their object, petitions will be 
presented to the houses of Diet when it meets. 
Furthermore, arrangement is now completed to 
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hold a series of mass meetings to publicly proclaim 
the demand of working people for legislative pro- 
tection. 

It is hoped that this agitation by the Association 
will bear out some fruits and the proposed law will 
come out in a better form. FUSATARO TAKANO. 
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THE KANSAS CITY CONVENTION. 


Within a few days after these lines reach 
our readers the Kighteenth Annual Conven 
tioh of the American Federation of Labor will 
be in full sway at Kansas City, Mo. Indi- 
eations are that the convention will be at- 
tended by a large number of delegates ; large, 
when the mode of representation is considered. 
And right here it may not be amiss to call 
attention to the method of respresentation, 
since there is quite some misapprehension as 
to the ‘‘size of the convention.” 

Organizations with a membership of less 
than 4,000 are entitled to but one delegate ; 
from 4,000 to 8,000, two delegates; 8,000 to 
16,000, three delegates ; 16,000 to 32,000, four 
delegates ; 32,000 to 64,000, five delegates, and 


~ $O On, 


It will thus be seen that, while the member 
ship increases in a geometrical order, the rep- 
resentation by delegates increases only in au 
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arithmetical ratio. At the first glance it will 
be observed that the purpose of this method 
is to have a convention of such numbers as 
will make reasonable, intelligent legislation 
possible. 

Experience has demonstrated that where 
large masses Of men may agree to a program 
or siate ‘cut and dried,”? previous to the as 
semblage, thoughtful, practical, deliberate 
legislation is impossible; that even where 
large representative bodies meet, deliberation, 
even with ample time at their command, is out 
of the question. How much more this would 
be the fact with representatives of labor, with 
the necessarily limited time at their command, 
needs no argument. 

However, in the effort to make the Con 
ventions of the A. F. of L. deliberative legis 
lative gatherings of the workers care has been 
taken to have the principle of representation 
according to taxation and numerical strength 
recognized and enforced, since each delegate 
representing a National, International or local 
union is entitled to cast one vote for every one 
hundred members represented. No system of 
representative gathering has ever been devised 
which so nearly combines the elements of prac- 
ticability, economy and fairness. But of the 
convention itself. 

The convention no doubt will be one of the 
most important in the history of the American 
labor movement. There are quite a number 
of important questions which will command 
the attention of the delegates. The ** Program’? 
propositions are buta very slight, ifany, indica 
tion of the various questions which will come 
up for consideration. The delegates have here 
tofore found little difficulty in securing the 
necessary ‘‘two-thirds’’ of the delegates to 
consent to introduction of new matter, and 
many have withheld ** propositions of a general 
character,’ and ‘‘amendments to the consti 
tution’? to what appears to them to be a 
more ‘* propitious time’? during the conven 
tion. 

We have at this time no desire to forecast 
the actions of the convention, nor to press oui 
views upon the delegates. At the proper time 
and place such matters, which we believe will 
require the serious consideration of the con 
vention, will be presented in due form. We 
content ourselves for the present with quoting 
the following from our official call : 

Ata time when there are so many momentous 
questions requiring the consideration and action 
of the organized workers of our country; when 
there is so much to be done to encourage our [cl 
low-workers and perfect our organization, in order 
to secure the rights, the justice, to which the 
toilers are entitled; to participate in the results 
of industria! and material progress; to secure re 
lief from, and a remedy of, the grievances and 
wrongs for which too many still suffer; to formu- 
late our plans of campaign in order that the mini 
mum of failure and the maximum of success may 
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be achieved, it becomes the duty of all affiliated 
unions entitled to representation to select and send 
their delegates t» the forthcoming convention. 

It is our sincere hope (and we are confident 
that this will be realized) that the convention 
may meet the full expectations of the toilersand 
well-wishers of our cause. Let there be calm 
deliberation, free discussion ; contending cor- 
teously for what each believes to be the policy 
of wisdom, and yet be a harmonious whole 
when a conclusion is reached. Let each dele- 
gate vie with the other to place our movement 
upon the highest possible plane of offense and 
defense, that we may attain the greatest 
suecess in the immense struggle for the ameli- 
oration in the condition, and the final emanci- 
pation of labor from every vestige of wrong 
and injustice. 


MILITARISM, ITS PURPOSES PARTLY 
PORTRAYED. 


In consequence of the agitation inaugurated 
by the jingo press to largely increase the army 
and navy, a newspaper submitted the sub- 
joined questions to a number of persons, 
among others, the editor of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. The questions and answers 
are as follows: 

(1) What, in your jadgment, should be the size 
of the regular army of the United States? (2) If 
the government should decide greatly to increase 
the army, what inducements should be offered to 
secure enlistments? Should the wages of regular 
troops be increased? (3) Should the State troops 
be reorganized under United States laws so as to 
place them on a better basis in relation to Federal 
authority? (4) Should the number of cadets at 
West Point be increased? (5) What should be the 
size of our navy, considering our recent experi- 
ences and the possibilities of the future? (6) What 
classes of war vessels seem best adapted to our 
needs? (7) Should we raise the wages of our sea- 
men? (8) Should our naval vessels be built at 
Government yards? (9) Should we put more 
money into coast defenses? (10) Should the naval 
reserves of the different States be reorganized? If 
so, how? 

Not being an expert either in military or 
naval affairs I do not think that any one 
would feel interested in an expression of my 
views regarding the reorganization of either 
the army or navy. ‘That may well be left to 
those best qualified to present and discuss 
these subjects. This does not interfere, how- 
ever, with the advocacy of the principle, long 
recognized by statesmanship in free govern- 
ments, that a citizen soldiery, that is, a militia 
voluntarily entered into, is the best soldiery 
for a republican form of government based 
upon the consent of the governed. 

That the wages of regular troops and regu- 
lar seamen should be increased from the 
present miserable pittance paid them, goes 
without saying. The wages now paid our 





soldiers and sailors were determined many 
years ago when conditions of life were in a 
comparatively primitive form, and when the 
dollar counted as a greater factor than it does 
today in the sum total of purchasing the now 
necessaries of life or establishing the eeonomie 
status of its possessor. 

Asked whether we should greatly increase 
our army, I would unhesitatingly and em- 
phatically say ‘‘no.”’? Large standing armies 
have always been, are now, and can never be 
other than a menace to liberty, a challenge to 
the people, a defiance and denial of their 
rights. 

The attempt of a few persons to manufac 
ture public opinion favorable to the policy of 
imperialism and expansion and thereby divert 
attention from the serious questions which 
requfre solution in our own country ; the at- 
tempt to force us from the traditional policy 
since the foundation of our republican form 
of government, the policy which has made us 
a great and invulnerable nation, will fail; for 
the people are beginning to discern the true 
inwardness of the purpose of these imps of 
imperialism. 

Every thoughtful, humane man greeted with 


joy the Russian Czar’s proposed international 


conference to discuss disarmament; and, 
though many may differ as to the immediate 
practical results, we may hope for the best. 
Imagine, then, the hypocrisy of our sending a 
representative to that conference, and, at the 
same time, seriously discussing the question 
of increasing our standing army ! 

The advocates of a great increase in our 
army and navy invite us into the alluring 
field of ‘‘ world polities.’”? Under this eupho- 
nious phrase we are to throw to the winds the 
fundamental principles of our Republic, which 
not only rests upon the consent of the gov- 
erned, but is a declaration to the world that 
the government of this, or of any other coun- 
try, derives its just power from the people. 
A departure from this great principle implies 
government by physical force as a substitute ; 
conquest and subjugation of other lands and 
other peoples, regardless of their protests or 
consent. 

All admit that when the recent war with 
Spain was undertaken we were unprepared, 
but our greatest lack of preparation lay not so 
much with our soldiers, as with arms, ammu 
nition and transports. Within thirty days 
we had an army of volunteers of 150,000 men ; 
within sixty days, 250,000 men. Does any- 
one doubt the patriotism of our people or that 
if a foe threatened the honor and interest of 
our country, that a million men or more could 
be placed in the field, and on our war ships to 
protect and defend us? Surely, recent exper 
iences do not warrant such a doubt. It must 
be borne in mind too, that our war with Spain 
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was not one in which either our Nation or our 
honor was at stake, but one in which, except 
as an enlightened, humanitarian and liberty- 
loving people, we were uninterested. 

Expanding trade, which is also used as a 
bait for the unwary, does not always follow 
the flag, the affirmative of which is falsely 
claimed by the advocates of imperialism and 
expansion. Evidence the flag of England 
floating over Canada; the practical protector- 
ate which the United States has over our 
neighboring South American Republics; the 
flag of Spain over Cuba and Porto Rico. As 
a matter of fact there is no sentiment in busi- 
ness, and people as a rule buy their wares 
from those who can sell at a lesser cost, regard- 
less of the flag under which they are produced. 
With the highest possible wages, and low- 
est number of hours of labor, the higher 
standard of life of the American workers*will 
make the handicraft and output of American 
labor the lowest selling and distributing price 
of the industries and commerce of the world. 

And this leads me to the consideration of 
the quesiion whether we should build our 
naval vessels at our own Government yards; 
and I have no hesitation in affirming that 
upon economic grounds, as well as for the 
best results, that course should be pursued. 

Notwithstanding there is much to be desired 
in the purity of the Government, yet all ex- 
perience has demonstrated that work under- 
taken by the Government direct, whether that 
work has been done by the National, State, 
or municipal governments, without the in- 
tervention of contractors, has been more 
economically performed and the product of 
a higher class; this, too, in the face of the 
fact that the highest wages and best conditions 
of employment have always been accorded to 
the workers as compared with the wages and 
conditions of employment accorded by the 
contractors for government work. Govern- 
ment contracts have been the ‘‘ tenderloin’? — 
the greatest source of corruption funds which 
have scandalized official life. 

No American will oppose a reasonable in- 
crease in the size of our navy. The natural 
increase of our foreign trade makes this essen- 
tial; but this increase must be for the pro- 
tection of our own—not for the conquest of 
others. 

The wisest of our statesmen, the best au- 
thorities on the safety of our country, all 
lovers of liberty, agree that our coast defenses 
should be largely improved so that we may 
become absolutely impregnable against any 
hostile nation. 

With our coasts safe, an abundance of arms 
and ammunition always ready, and our people 
enjoying, and vigilant for, the maintenance 
of liberty ; our country proclaiming freedom 
for all, we shall stand as a nation to whom the 





oppressed of all countries will look as a hope 
and a guiding star; we shall then have a much 
greater and more beneficial influence in 
‘world polities’”’ to civilize the people of other 
countries than if we are drawn into the vor- 
tex of wars and the alarm of wars coincident 
with the un-American policy of imperialism 
and expansion, 


AN IMPORTANT EIGHT-HOUR 
VICTORY. 


A notable incident in connection with the 
labor movement occurred recently. In the 
arly part of November a committee, consist- 
ing of representatives of the Washington, D. 
©., Machinists and Bricklayers local unions, 
and the President of the American Federation 
of Labor called upon Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long, for the purpose of prevailing 
upon him to issue an order for the payment 
of ‘‘time and a half’ for all labor performed 
in the navy yards during the war in excess 
of eight hours a day. 

The Secretary made many inquiries, and a 
general discussion of the subject was indulged 
in. The interview ended with the Secretary 
promising that he would look into the matter 


and advise the A. F. of L.’s representative of 


his conclusions. 

A few days after the interview the following 
note was received : 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., November 5, 1898. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esq., Washington, D. C. ‘ 

My Dear Sir: If you can conveniently do so, 
I would be pleased to have you call at my office 
tomorrow forenoon. 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) JOHN D. LONG. 


At the interview, which followed this invi- 
tation, not only the former request was gone 
into, but the history, justice, necessity, econ- 
omy and philosophy of the eight-hour day 
were discussed. ‘The Secretary was convinced, 
and discussed the terms for an ‘‘order” to 
enforce the eight-hour day. 

A few days after the interview, writing for 
a copy of the ‘‘ order,’’ the following was re- 
ceived : 

NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, November 14, 1898. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, President of A. F. of L.. 
423-425 G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Sir: Replying to your letter of November 12th, 
requesting a copy of the order promulgated re- 
garding the hours of laborin navy yards, I take 
pleasure in sending you the following: 

Article 1574, paragraph 2, clause a, reads as fol- 
ows: 

‘*For work performed by reason of emergency, 
between the hours of 6 a. m. and 8 p. m., in excess 
of eight hours, the same rate of pay shall be al- 
lowed as for eight hours’ work.”’ 

Clause c provides that: 

**Men who have rendered service during the 
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day, and who, by reason of emergency, are re- 
quired to work in excess of eight hours, shall be 
paid for all such extra work performed after 8 
p. m. and before 6 a. m., at the same rate per hour 
as for day work, with fifty per cent. additional.” 
I have issued the following regulation circular: 
“Article 1574. 

‘* Paragraph 2, strike out clauses a and c, and for 
clause a substitute the following: 

**(a) For work performed, by reason of EXTRA- 
ORDINARY EMERGENCY, in excess of eight hours 
per day, the ordinary rate of pay, with fifty per 
cent. additional, shall be allowed. 

“Change the lettering of clauses d and e to ec 
and d.’’ Very respectfully, 

(Signed) JOHN D. LONG, 

Secretary. 


At the interview above referred to the 
words ‘‘extraordinary emergency’’ was not 
contained in the order about to be promul- 
gated, hence the following amendment and 
note in regard to it: 

Navy DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, November 14, 1898. 

Dear Sir: In addition to the within letter the 
Secretary directs me to say that the use of the 
term ‘‘extraordinary emergency” in his amend- 
ment to Article 1574 was necessary because of the 
language of the law. He hopes that this will 
prove satisfactory to you. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
Washington, D. C. 


B. F. PETERS, 
Chief Clerk. 


It will thus be seen that what was first in- 
tended to be merely a demand for pay for 
‘‘overtime”’ has resulted in an order for the 
enforcement of the eight hour workday in all 
the navy yards of the country; an order 
which will go a long way for the general 
enforcement of the eight-hour day in all Gov- 
ernment employment; an order which will 
contribute to the passage of the new and im- 
portant eight-hour bill now pending in Con- 
gress, and be a potent factor for the general 
adoption of the eight-hour day in all employ- 
ment, whether public or private. 

And this, too, is but an infinitesimal portion 
and result of the work of the trade unions. 


THE WIRE DRAWERS’ STRIKE. 

The general strike of the Wire Drawers of 
Cleveland, O., has come to an end by being 
declared off by the union. As soon as this 
result was declared, a committee from the 
union called upon the representatives of the 
employers and informed them of the result. 
The news, so reports have it, came as a sur- 
prise to the employers, and a fairer disposition 
was manifested by them than was expected. 

It is stated that the employers pledged 
themselves to discriminate against no man by 
reason of his connection with or activity dur- 
ing the strike, and that the works would be 
opened up immediately. We are advised that 
the promises of the employers have thus far 





been carried out. There can be no gainsaying 
that the Wire Drawers have made a gallant 
fight for their right of a better existence. They 
were largely handicapped in the contest. They 
lacked the essentials to success. The men were 
comparatively unorganized when the strike 
occurred, and there was little, very little, 
ammunition—funds—on hand to support the 
men in the struggle. Beside this, a judge 
issued an infamous injunction interfering with 
the officers of the organization from perform- 
ing some of the duties devolving upon them. 

Now that the strike is at an end and the 
men are aroused to a true realization of their 
condition: that they are dependent upon 
themselves for their protection or advance- 
ment; now that the opportunity to organize is 
fully recognized and conceded, it devolves 
upon those in charge to let no effort go un- 
tried to bring about this much desired result. 
In that effort they will be seconded by every 
true and loyal trade unionist. 

Later advices, since the above was written, 
state that Secretary Gillett was victimized and 
was compelled to leave Cleveland to secure 
employment. 


ANOTHER “IMPERIALIST” 
ANSWERED. 


Of course no one expects that every one 
else will agree with labor in its antagonism to 
the un-American policy of imperialism and 
expansion now so loudly proclaimed by the 
advocates .and apologists of the ‘‘ Money 
Power,”’ and occasionally an opponent will 
venture an opinion, as evidenced by the follow- 
ing letter, which, withi ts answer, is deemed of 
sufficient importance to warrant their publica- 
tion here : 


NEW YorK, November 23, 1889. 
SAMUEL GoMPERS, Esq., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: We have read with interest your 
views upon the policy of expansion. Any man 
who has done as much for American labor as you 
have is entitled to speak for it. If the policy of 
expansion involves putting the cheap labor of the 
Spanish islands in competition with our American 
labor, every friend of American labor will take 
your view; but if, on the contrary, barriers can 
be erected against such competition and at the 
same time widen our markets and increase our in- 
fluence in the world’s commerce, then this would 
seem to be the wisest policy. It would seem in- 
credible that an administration whose political 
war cry has been “ protection to American labor” 
could for a moment think of any policy which 
would be to the detriment of that labor. 

England, Holland, Germany and France are 
reaching out for wider markets, and the first two 
have had long experience in dealing with colonies 
possessing a vast supply of cheap labor, and they 
have not experienced the evils which you seem to 
fear of having their home labor overwhelmed by 
the cheap labor of their colonies. We have put 
up a legislative barrier against the Chinese, and 
why can we not do the same as regards the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Cuba and Porto Rico? The influ- 








ence of trade unions in England has doubtless been 
potent in shaping English policy to that end, and 
they ought to be equally potent in shaping the 
policy of the United States. 

One thing is certain, with the enormous increase 
in our productive capacity which steam, electri- 
city and machinery have given us we have a 
greater power to manufacture than we have to 
consume, and we must find a market for our sur- 
plus products among the fourteen hundred and 
forty millions of people that constitute the popu- 
lation of the world. Mr. Carnegie’s argument 
that we can do this without any territorial acqui 
sitions is true in a measure, but only in a measure. 
We need American ships to distribute American 
goods, an improved consular service and a higher 
commercial education, as well as island possessions 
for coaling stations as a base for our navy. The 
greatest development of commerce for the future 
will doubtless be with the countries bordering on 
the Pacific Ocean; hence the importance of the 
Philippine Islands to us, 

The concluding sentiment of your article in the 
World that ‘tthe flag of our Republic should float 
over a free people, and must never form a cloak to 
hideslavery, barbarism, despotism or tyranny; that 
America, as we know it, with its blessings of peace 
and stability, must not be hazarded for a new 
era,” appeals to every true American, and the 
whole tendency of the rule of the United States 
over the Spanish islands must be to give their 
people greater freedom and happiness, and at the 
same time give greater employment to American 
labor in the direction of supplying their wants. 

Asking your kind consideration of these thoughts, 
we remain, Yours very truly, 

F. B. THURBER. 
ROBERT BLISSERT. 


THE ANSWER. 
OFFICE or A. F. or L., 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 25, 1898. 
Mr. F. B. THURBER, 
President United States Export Association, 
143 Chambers Street, New York City. 
Dear Sir: Your favor of the 25rd inst. to 
hand, and I am pleased to learn that you have 
read with interest my views upon the policy 
of expansion. I thank you for your courteous 
expression that ‘‘any man who has done as 
much for American labor’ as I have ‘‘is en- 
titled to speak for it.”’ But, notwithstanding 
this compliment which you pay me, you still 
dispute my contention in regard tothe wicked 
policy which is now sought to be fastened 
upon our country and upon American labor, 
by what has become to be known as ‘‘imper- 
ialism’’ and ‘‘ expansion.”’ 


You say that if barriers can be erected 


against competition of the Fillipinos and oth- 
ers of the same calibre, that it would increase 
our influence in the world’s market, and that 
then it would be the wisest policy. 

You evidently lose sight of the fact that the 
American Republie occupies a unique position 
among the nations of the world, and that its 
general legislation must be of a general char- 
acter, applying to all the people over whom 
its flag floats and jurisdiction extends. The 
decisions of our courts necessarily apply to all 





‘sion of the United States. 
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the people of the United States and its terri 
tories (the Philippines also should they be an 
nexed). See Constitution of the United States. 

We are not in the same position as England 
or the other countries you name. They have 
laws applicable to their respective countries, 
and which have no application at all to their 
colonies; these are self-governing except so 
far as the veto power, and that, it is needless 
to say, has seldom been interposed. Apart 
from this as I recently stated— 


America, and particularly American institu- 
tions, are not only worthy of our love and venera- 
tion because they give us greater freedom than 
those of any other nation, but the institutions of 
the United States represent a principle—the great 
principle of self-government of the people, for 
the people, by the people; the principle of self- 
respect, self-restraint, as wellas great power. This 
principle we shall only prove ourselves worthy of 
representing and holding forth as an inspiration 
for the peoples of other nations to emulate and 
seek to establish, by manifesting restraint upon 
ourselves or upon those who would thrust us out 
of our physical, moral, progressive and powerful 
sphere into the vortex of imperialism, with all the 
evils which that term implies—-militarism, despot- 
ism and venality on the one hand—slavery, mis- 
ery and despair on the other.” 


You say that we have ‘ put up a legislative 
barrier against the Chinese,’’? and ask why we 
can not do the same as regards ‘‘the Philip 
pines, Hawaii, Cuba and Porto Rico.’’ The 
answer is that the Chinese come from China, 
which ‘is neither a State, Territory nor posses 
Should we annex 
the places you name they would be part of 
our country, and the Constitution of the 
United States forbids the interdiction of the 
free entry of men and their products between 
our States, Territories and possessions. 

I am astounded at your statement that be 
cause of the enormous increase in our produc 
tive capacity, which steam, electricity and 
machinery have given us, ‘‘we have greater 
power to manufacture than we have to con 
sume.’’ If you are really of that opinion, | 
would suggest that you go tothe ‘‘ East Side”’ 
or the other tenement districts of New York 
City and of all the large cities of our country, 
to the industrial towns, the mining districts, 
and see the squalor and misery resulting from 
the poverty there existing ; see the men, women 
and children poring over their work long 
hours every day ; go to our textile centers and 
see their women and children working, while 
husbands and fathers are walking the streets 
in idleness; see the numbers of idle, hungry 
and ragged men walking the streets and the 
highways and byways of the country. Ask 
the Chief of Police of New York, who recently 
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ordered the arrest of the city’s idle and 
poverty-stricken homeless people; ask the uni- 
formed clubbers, who brutally maltreated and 
maimed a half hundred hungry men for the 
heinous offense of partaking the charity of a 
cup of black coffee and a piece of stale bread ; 
ask the Organized Charities whether the peo 
ple have reached the limit of their power to 
consume the product of our manufactures ; and 
then, if you receive an affirmative answer 
from all, you will have some semblance of 
reason for your statement that “ we have a 
greater power to manufacture than we have to 
consume.’’ 

I realize that we are not living in an altru 
rian age, and that commercialism requires 
expansion in trade; nor are we opposed to 
such expansion. But, I insist that it is not 
necessary for us to violate the principles upon 
which our Government is founded; to throw 
to the winds the declaration that governments 


derive their just powers from the consent of 


the governed ; that it is not necessary that we 
shall become a nation of conquerors; a nation 
founded upon physical force; that it is not 
necessary that we shall subjugate by the force 
of arms any other people in order to obtain that 
expansion of trade. That trade does not al- 
ways follow the flag is borne out by the evi 
dences right at our hands; the flag of England 
floats over Canada, that of Spain did, until 
recently, over Cuba, the South American Re- 
publics are practically our wards, and in each 
of these instances the reverse of the proposi- 
tion that *‘trade follows the flag’’ prevails. 

I see that Mr. ‘Robert Blissert’’ signs his 
name to your letter, so that it is addressed to 
me jointly. Did it occur to you or to him 
that the addition of his name would make it 
more potent to change my judgment, or the 


judgmeut of the workers of our country? If 


so, | think the purpose has miscarried. If I 
remember rightly, Mr. Robert Blissert has 
been a stanch advocate of ** Free Ireland ;” 
vet, Ireland is an island adjacent to England. 
He would have freedom and independence for 
Ireland (a cause which, by the way, I have 
always given my practical sympathy), and 
he would have the Republic of America take 
possession, by force of arms, of a people strug- 
gling for liberty and independence, a people 
removed from our shores by nearly ten thou- 
sand miles. ‘‘Consistency, thou art indeed a 
jewel.”’ 

| appreciate your recognition of the in- 
fluence which trade unions have had in shap- 
ing the policy of Great Britain, and assure 
you that the trade unions of America will ** be 
equally potent in shaping the policy of the 
United States,’’ not only in regard to the pres- 
ent issue, but in the issues yet to come, where 
the exclusive struggle for the ‘almighty dol- 
lar,’”? with all that that portends, on the one 





side—justice, right, humanity, liberty, true 
Americanism on the other. 

I am exceedingly pressed with work at this 
time, but in view of your urgent request for 
my consideration of *‘these thoughts,’? and 
regarding them sufticiently important, [ an 
swer as promptly as possible. 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 


FAIR VERSUS UNFAIR. 


The shoe manufacturers of Marlboro, Mass., 
failing by any method to enforce a general 
reduction in wages, have resorted to the usual 
ruse employed by unfair employers in the 
method to hoodwink both the employees and 
the general public; that is, have promulgated 
an order for so-called ‘free shops.’? The shoe 
workers who are organized understood imme 
diately what was held in abeyance by this 
attempt at a new regime of non unionism, and 
have been on strike for the past few weeks. 
Judging from the well-known stamina of the 
shoe workers of Marlboro, and the support 
which they will receive from organized labor 
and the sympathetic public, there can be no 
doubt as to the outcome of this contest. What 
reason has been unable to impress upon the 
minds of the shoe manufacturers of Marlboro 
will be accomplished by the unity—the man 
hood and womanhood of their striking em- 
ployees. 

In strong contrast to the action of the 
Marlboro manufacturers stands out the recent 
agreement of the W. L. Douglas Shoe Com- 
pany of Brockton, Mass., with the Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, not only operating a 
union establishment, but to have the Union 
Stamp impressed upon every shoe Jeaving the 
factory. 

The same contrast was manifested by two 
tobacco manufacturers of St. Louis, Mo. 
The Drummond Tobaeco Company has ceased 
to exist, having been absorbed by the ** trust,” 
with all that that portends; while the Liggett 
& Myers Tobacco Company not only union 
ized its vast establishment, but entered into 
an agreement with the Tobacco Workers’ Na 
tional Union to place the Union Label on 
every package of its product. 

With the sympathy and co-operation of the 
wage-earners throughout the country exercised 
in both ways—that is, one way with the unfair 
shoes of Marlboro, and the other and potent 
way, the fair, Union Stamped Douglas shoe 
and the Union Labeled Liggett & Myers 
tobacco—it will tend to strengthen the whole 
line of organized labor and advance the cause 
materially. 


Subscribe for the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
All hail! A. F. of L.! 


Don’t forget your credentials! 
The headquarters will be Savoy Hotel. 
Let the best interests of labor prevail. 


See that your organization is in good stand- 
ing or you may not be admitted to represent it. 


The convention opens promptly at ten 
o'clock Monday morning, December 12, at 
Strope’s Hall, Kansas City, Mo. 


Have you read the “order”? of Secretary 
Long for the enforcement of the eight-hour 
workday? If not, you should do so at once. 
It is published in this issue of the AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST, under the head of ** An Im- 
portant Kight-hour Victory.’’ 


William R. Hearst, of the New York Journal, 
issued a ** Union Label Bulletin,’ bearing fae 
similes of all the trade union labels, reproduced 
in their original colors, and printed on stiff 
vardboard. It is an excellent piece of work, 
and can not fail to command attention and be 
productive of good. It is Mr. Hearst’s inten- 
tion to distribute free the union label bulletin 
to local unions through the various central 
bodies. We appreciate highly the excellent 
serviee rendered to the cause of union label 
agitation and education. 


Secretary Hoffman, of Lockport (New York) C. 
L. U., reports during the past ten months the fol- 
lowing unions organized: Broom Makers, Core 
Makers, Butchers and Federal Labor Union. 


Organizer O’Sullivan, of Boston, has received a 
letter of thanks from the Executive Council of the 
National Brick Makers’ Alliance for the organiza- 
tion of a local in that city. Brother O’Suliivan is 
one of the most energetic and effective organizers 
in the country. 


A dispute arose between the local union of the 
brewery workers of Danver and the boss brewers, 
resulting in a lockout of the men. The matter 
was taken in hand at once, and Secretary Kurzen- 
knabe, with the assistance of organized iabor of 
Denver, secured an adjustment of the difficulty 
and the inauguration of the nine-hour day system. 


The Druggists’ League, of New York, which has 
been organized for the past two years for the pur- 
pose of securing shorter hours, has been very 
active in the work. It has received a charter from 
the American Federation of Labor. The organiza- 
tion has undertaken to bring the condition of the 
drug clerks to the attention of the grand jury of 
several cities in the State. 





TRADE UNION POLITY. 


The subjoined resolutions have been adopted 
at successive conventions of the A. F. of L., 
and must be regarded as the practical policy 


of the trade union movement of America: 


Political Action. 


That the American Federation of Labor 
most firmly and unequivocally favors the in- 
dependent use of the ballot by the trade 
unionists and workingmen, united regardless 
of party, that we may elect men from our own 
ranks to make new laws and administer them 
along the lines laid down in the legislative 
demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judi 
ciary that will not govern us by arbitrary in 


junctions of the courts, nor act as the pliant 


tools of corporate wealth. 

That as our efforts are centered against all 
forms of industrial slavery and economic 
wrong, we must also direct our utmost ener 
gies to remove all forms of political servitude 
and party slavery, to the end that the working 
people may act as a unit at the polls at every 
election. 

Thorough Unity. 

We reaffirm as one of the cardinal princi- 
ples of the trade union movement, that the 
working people must unite and organize, irre 
spective of creed, color, sex, nationality or 
politics. 

* Working Overtime. 

We advise strongly against the practice 
which now exists in some industries of work 
ing overtime beyond the established hours of 
labor, particularly in these times, when so 
many unemployed are struggling for an oppor 
tunity to work. It is an instigator of the 
basest selfishness, a radical violation of union 
principles, and whether on piece work or day 
work, it tends to set back the general move- 
ment for the eight-hour day. 


The Eight-Hour Workday. 


Trade unions should hold open and public 
meetings once a month, in their usual meeting 
halls, and invite nonunion men and the public 
to attend and help forward the inauguration 
of the eight-hour workday. 
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Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Noy. 15, 1808, 
To All Affiliated Unions : 
At the request of the unions interested, and after due in- 
vestigation and attempt at settlement, the following firms 
have been declared UNFAIR: 


CARL UprpMan & Co,, Cigar Manufacturers, New York, N.Y. 
S. A. WELLER POTTER COMPANY, Zanesville, Ohio, 


A. V. HaiGut, Publisher, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings, and 
labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A, F. of L. 


Special Notice. 


OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, ! 
WASHINGTON, D, C., Nov. 16, 1898. } 
To All Affiliated Unions : 
A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing be- 
tween the 
AMERICAN BREWERY Co.,, of St. Louis, Mo., 
ERIE BASIN Dry Dock, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
having been reached, the said 


and the unions in interest 
* list, 


firms are now removed from our “* We-don’t-patronize’ 
and placed upon the FAIR LIST. 
Secretaries are requested to read at union meetings and 
labor and reform press please copy. 
Fraternally, SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President A. F. of L. 





Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
November 18, 1808, 
To All Affiliated Unions 
A settlement of the differences existing between the 
firms of 
HARRINGTON & OUVELETTE Cigar Co., Detroit, Mich., 
CLuetr, Coon & Co., Collar, Cuff and Shirt Manufacturers, 
of Troy, F. Y., 
and the unions in interest having been reached, the said 
firms are now removed from our “ We-don’t-patronize” list, 
Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


Fraternally, 
President A. F. of L, 





We Don’t Patronize 


Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympathizers 


with labor have refused to purchase articles produced by 
the following firms—Labor papers please copy : 
AMERICAN BISCUIT AND MANUFACTURING CO’S 
BISCUITS. 








AMERICAN TOBACCO CO.—Plug Tobacco: Battle Ax, 
Newsboy, Piper Hiedsick, Something Good, Pedro, 
Smoking Tobacco: Gail & Ax, Navy, Honest Long Cut, 
Duke’s Mixture, Seal of North Carolina, Ivanhoe, 
Greenback. Cigarettes: Duke’s Cameo, Sweet Caporal, 
Cycle, Old Judge, 

APSLEY RUBBER CO., HUDSON, MASS, 

ARENA, 

BALZ BREWING CO., PHILADELPHIA, PA 

BANNER CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

BERGER BEDDING CO., A. WEIGEL AND CO., MAT 
PRESSES, MILWAUKER, WIS. 

BONDY & LEDEDERAR, CIGAR MANUFACTURERS 
OF NEW YORK, 

BOSTON BELTING CO, 

BOSTON PILOT, BOSTON REPUBLIC. 

BROWN BROS. CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

BROWN TOBACCO COMPANY; ST. LOUIS, MO, 

BUFFALO BARRELS, 

BURDEN IRON CO., RIVETS, NAILS, ETC., TROY, N.Y. 

CHAS. H. BUSBEY’S CIGARS, McSHERRYTOWN, PA, 

CHICAGO STAMPING COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS 
UNITED STATES BICYCLE, 

CINCINNATI BREWING CO., HAMILTON, OHIO. 

CONKEY PRINTING CO., HAMMOND, IND. 

CONSOLIDATED STEEL AND WIRE CO 

CUMBERLAND FLOUR MILLS AND LIBERTY FLOUR 
MILLS, NASHVILLE, TENN, 

DERBY BICYCLE CO., JACKSON, MICH, 

DEUSCHER CO., HAMILTON, O; C. SCHREIER, SHE 
BOYGAN, WIS., MALSTERS. 

DONOHUE & HENNEBERRY, PRINTERS AND PUB- 
LISHERS, CHICAGO, ILL, 

DUGAN & HUDSON, SHOE MANUFACTURERS, ROCH- 
ESTER, N. Y. 

EITEL & CASSEBOHNN'S CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY 

FARRAR & TREFTS, BOILER & MACHINE WORKS, 
STEAM ENGINES, BUFFALO, N,. Y. 

W. F. FAUBER COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL, FAUBER 
ONE-PIECE BICYCLE CRANK AXLE, 

FREEMAN MILL CO., WEST SUPERIOR, WIs, 

FREIE PRESSE, CHICAGO, ILL, 

FULLER-WARREN STOVE CO., MILWAUKER, WIS. 

GEO. EHRET’S LAGER BEER. 

GEO, MOCLES CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

GOBEILL PATTERN WORKS, CLEVELAND, O. 

GORDON CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

GORMULLY & JEFFREY BICYCLE CO., CHICAGO, 
ILL.—RAMBLER. 

GROSS & CO., CIGARS, DETROIT, MICH, 

GROVE ©CO., CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS, 
SALEM, 0. Brands: Pepsin, Jersey Fruit and Fruit 
Flavors, 

A. V. HAIGHT, PUBLISHER, POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW 
YORK, 

HAMILTON-BROWN SHOE CO., ST. LOUIS, 

HARRINGTON & OUELETTE CIGAR CO., DETROIT. 

HART, SCHAFFNER & MARKS, CHICAGO, ILL. 

H. DIETZ CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH, 

HETTERMAN BROS, CO., CIGARS, LOUISVILLE, KY. 

HIRSHHORN, MACK & CO., CIGAR MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

JACOB BECK & SON, PEARL WHEAT AND BREAK- 
FAST FLAKE MANUFACTURERS, DETROIT. MICH. 

KERBS,WERHEIM & SCHIFFER,CIGARS, NEW YORK. 

KINGAN & ©CO., PORK AND BEEF PACKERS, IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND. 

KIPP BROS., MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS, MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. ° 

LARKINS SOAP WORKS, BUFFALO, N, Y. 

LEVI, HORWITZ & LACHENBRUCH. CLOTHING 
MANUFACTURERS, NEW YORK, 

LIME MANUFACTURERS—COBB & CO., PERRY BROS., 
AND A..F. CROCKETT & CO., ALL OF ROCKLAND, 
MAINE; H. L. SHEPARD, ROCKPORT, MAINE. 

MAPLE CITY SOAP WORKS, 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO, 

MOCK, BERMAN, & CO,, CLOTHING MANUFACTUR- 
ERS, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

MOEK’S CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

MONMOUTH MINING AND MFG. CO. 

MONMOUTH (ILL.) POTTERY CoO. 

O'BRIEN BROS., SPRING BED CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

PATRIOT PRINTING COMPANY, JACKSON, MICH. 

PLANT MILLING COMPANY, GEO. P. 

POWELL, SMITH & CO., CIGARS, NEW YORK, 

QUINCY SHOW CASE WORKS, QUINCY, ILL. 

ROCHESTER CLOTHIERS’ EXCHANGE, 

ROCKFORD CHAIR AND FURNITURE CO, 

ROTHSCHILD, SON & CO., BAR FIXTURES. 

ROYAL MANTEL & FURNITURE CO., ROCKFORD, ILL. 

SARDINES—FE. W. BROWN, GUNROCK PACKING CO., 
FUREKA PACKING CO,, LAWRENCE PACKING 
CO., CRESCENT PACKING CO., BUCKS HARBOR 
PACKING CO., INDIAN COVE PACKING CO., OF 
LUBEC AND MACHIAS, ME. 

SCHNEIDER-TRENKAMP C©CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MANUFACTURERS OF OIL, GAS AND GASOLINE 
STOVES, ALL, MARKED“ RELIABLE.” 

SCHOOL SEAT COMPANY, FURNITURE, GRAND RAP- 
IDS, MICH. 

8S. F. HESS & CO., CIGARS, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

SHELBY STEEL TUBE CO., OF ELLWOOD CITY, PA 

SIEG & WALPOLE, BICYCLES, KENOSHA, WIS. 

S$. OTTENBERG BROS., CIGAR MANUFACTURERS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SPRINGFIELD (ILL.) ELEVATOR MILLING CO, 

ST. LOUIS BREWERS’ ASSOCIATION, LAGER BEER, 

STRONG, GARFIELD CO., EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS. 

STUDEBAKER BROS. MANFG, CO’S CARRIAGES AND 
WAGONS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 

SWIFT PACKING CO,, CHICAGO, ILL. ; 
KANS.; E, ST. LOUIS, ILL. ; ST. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

SWIFT’S SURE SPECIFIC, ATLANTA, GA, 

THOMAS TAYLOR & SON, HUDSON, MASS, 

TIMES, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 

UNITED STATES BAKING CO. 

VENABLE BROS. QUARRIES, LITHONIA, GA. 

S. A. WELLER POTTER COMPANY, ZANESVILLE, O. 

WESTERN WHEEL CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 

WINTER BROS. BREWING CO., IRON CITY BREWING 
CO., PITTSBURG, PA., EBERHARD & OBERS BREW- 
ING CO., ALLEGHANY, PA. 

W.L. KIDDER & SON MILLING CO., TERRE HAUTE. 

WM TEGGE CIGAR CO., DETROIT, MICH. 

WOODWARD’'S ABING TON MILLS, A. C., ELASTIC 
GORING MANUFACTURERS, ABINGTON, MASS, 

YOCUM BROS., CIGARS, READING, PA. 


(Sewer Pipe. 


KANSAS CITY, 
PAUL, MINN.; 





Financial Statement. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 1, 1898. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses for 
the month of October, 1808, (The months are abbreviated 
thus: j, f, m, a, m, ete.) 


RECEIPTS, 


October 
1. Balance on hand Sik eibaeanmeniwauine $1,852 95 
Re ee eee ae 20 00 
Tanners and currie rs 7086, ‘tax, a, 8, oO. : re 2 
United heck wear cutters 630, SED... 005 geenenes 1 00 
Federal labor 7154, su = , 10 00 
Central federation of pian, ‘Columbus, (ia., tax 
j, f, m, a, m, JJ, a, 8, 0, n, d, "O8.... 10 00 
Shingle weavers’ prot 70K, tax, sept....... - 3.00 
Arch tron workers 7109, tax, Nally 8. Siashncens 1 4 
4 eral labor 7155, sup Fie pagncteens ‘ 10 00 
Horse nail makers 6170, tax, a, s.. eee 8 80 
Solar en een Speeueeess 129, tax, +See 
sup 50e; FED, 50c, : sal eice 2 42 
Horse nail makers 6313, sup. ‘ ; 5 00 
Teamsters and drivers 7045, tax, m, a, m, yj 11 84 


Workingwomen’s prot 6907, tax, m, a, m,j,j... 1 36 





























3. Natl bro of electrical workers, tax, aug... : 
Laundry workers 7133, tax, aug. 26c; sup, $1.00... 
Mattress makers 6899, tax, @, 8, O..............05. 
Tinners and slaters 6040, tax, aug................. 
Breet painters and decorators, tax, sep........ 

4. Carpet upholsterers 7070, aa 
Federal labor 6089, tax, } J, a. : = 
5, Federal labor 6954, tax, j, J, a, s, $39.7 70; sup, #2... 
Window glass flatte ners assn, ‘tax, “Ne 
Quarrymens national, SUp..... 2.0.0... 6666 ceee eens 
Hack and cab drivers 6886, sup................. : 
Drivers P & B 6229, tax, j, a, 8...... 
Natl brickmakers’ alliance, tax, a, 8, mo. 
Stoneware potters 7117, tax, aug, $2.80; 50c,. 
Federal labor 6737, tax, j, j, A a, $1.72; ; SUP, RK 
Federal labor 7089, SUp.. .....--+ eee cee cee e eee ees 
Federal labor 7005, F EDERATIONIST. 
Tin plate workers 7123, tax, a, 8, 0, * eeptae ‘ 
Singer Mfg, Co, adv Eee seiestgsac at acid 
6. Powder workers’ prot, 7 i ae 
Laundry workers 7005, tax, a, 8.. i<osneanes 
Stone derrickmens 6721, tax, m,J,J,2,8 8,0,n,d, "97; 
ee Eee ee i 
tailway teamsters’ prot 5872, tux, ja, ee 
Truckme mado Agen uaa ‘ cape 
Federal labor 684, sup......... 
Federal labor 6749, tux, f, m, a, m, a. i, ‘a, 8, 0, ‘n, d 
W. N. Gates, Hamilton, © arhartt & vo, adv. 
Stone rammers 7158, sup...... . ane eave 
pooeres labor 70M, tax, a, Se pio 
Natl reread unite d brewery workme n, tax, ‘m, 
5. By ee ee 
7. Cleve fu toe Ohio, central labor union tax, m, ‘ i‘ 
a, s, 0, $; bal representation $... .......... 
Nail steel and copper-plate printers’ union, tax, 
i Th Can dichsvnnaenedesd wets ehinne be Neenguencenes 
Murble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, sept. 
8. Federal labor 6582, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d.............. 
Bro of boiler makers and’ iron ‘ship builders, 
aS OY Se ery eer e oa 
United mine workers of America, tax, j, j, a. 
Federal labor 7051, tax, m, a, m, $1.80; sup, ie 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, Oct...... 
Glucose workers 7105, tax, j, a.. tee 

10. United bro of carpenters and joine rs, tax, aug.. 
United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, sept.. 
Central — union, Chattanooga, Tenn., tax, 

me NR el ick enka eheenee pee abe wane wet 
Federa os dg Oe SMR. cectceveccuns conse 
Federal labor 7130, tax, aug, $1.84; sup, $9.50... . 
Elastic goring weavers amal assn, tax, m, rds 

a, 8, 0. 
Intl ASSOC iation of mae “hinists, tax, m, - a. 
Journeymen tatlora, tax, J. &, B.......20 62 sseces 
Table Knife grinders national, tex, a Seen 
I BE, a Be Bec nncecenccceceevsnocesee 
Federal labor 7158, sup. Ee ee ee 

li. Chain makers G687, tax, sept.........ccccccees oes 
Federal labor 6800, tax, jume..................0665 
Tuck pote « 623, tax, 1 SE aT ae 

Asheville, , central labor union, tax, pan a, 
m, Jj, ea 0, > a, Wi, §, f, m, a, mM, J, 4, &.... 
Federal labor 66s, tax, a, 8, $7.1; sup, $4.75...... 
Druggists’ league for shorter hours, 7160; sup, 
SEs PRD ATIONINE, GEG. oo cc cccccvcevevesseccs 

Hod carriers 5617, tax, j, j, @, 8, 0............... 
Oil well workers 7H, tax, se ma $1.96; simi wu 50. 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, : J, a,s8 
Brushmakers’ prot 6080, tax, . Ver 
Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass., tax, if a 
Elin, Ill., trades council, sup.................- 
Tin plate workers ee 

12. Buffalo School Furniture Co., adv.. — 
Plate glass workers 6056, tux, j, a, 

Sprinklers, pipe fitte rs and he _— rs, “(isi6, tax,oct 
Federal labor 7087, tax, die Saaea lees arate 
Federal labor 6812, tax, oc t. TEASE ee 
Federal labor 6737, tax, bal .- for aug. te 
Federal labor 7139, tax, sept, 50c.; sup, $1 2: amin 
United labor league, of Phila, tax, m, $7 2. 
SE Ss TN oncs sonandaccecs haguaedvesucedesees 
Central le ubor union, Toledo, O., tax, m, J, 4 a, 
8, O. 
United mine workers of Americ ‘A, tax, 8, 0. 
United assn — men oo rs, gas fitte rs, 
ck cadctcadcsmeobtoe saunenwes A 
Fedetal labor 7108, tax, Jays hiweipaiicie ae 
Teamsters and drivers 7058, tax, j, a, s........ 
Wood carvers’ ass’n of N. : tax, sept sairadnii 
owees Orr & Co,, adv.. 
‘apewell Horse Nail Co. , adv. 
Hoses nail makers, P. and B., 
Federal labor 7055, tax, j, a, 8............. 
Ce ntral - wued union, Wilke sbarre, “Pa. , tax, ‘mn, 3, 
ae i leat inkialbn a ceareeiedl ; 
pGhetel babar 6697, tax, j, yee ; 
13. United hatters of N, A., tax, m, j, Jj, “ae ae 


Cleveland & Whitehill Co., adv . 
Pietectamemm & Coq, GOV oo... octe cc ccccccces wee 
Wis. state federation of labor, ‘tax, m,Jj,JjJ, a, 8,0 





200 00 


10 00 


5 00 
106 67 


40 00 
; 00 
1 0 


st 








— 


18. 


_ 


21. 


= 
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7. Coal employees 6580, tax, 


* Federal labor 7150, su 
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Flour and feed workers 7088, tax, sept ... 

Intl union of jour horseshoers, tax, a, m, j, j, 
a, 8, O, n, dinnin ran 

( om position roofe rs 6791, 

Tin workers 7114, tax, j, a, 8 


tax, a, m JJ 3 


. Clip sorters 6627, tax, a, 8, 0. 


Watch workers 6961, tax, sept 
( _ hmen and stablemen 6827, tax, 
» f, m, a, m, j, j,a, sand 4%0.. 
I ede ral labor 7110, tax, oct 
Natl bro of electrical Workers, tax, sept. 
Hotel and rest nat! alliance and bartenders’ 
intl league, tax, a, m, j, Jj, a. 
Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, 8, 0....... 
Amal society of engineers, tax, oct... 
Chainmakers 6817, tax, ee are 
Teamsters 6000, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, Jj, a, 
Cooper machine workers 71: ™ tax, a, 8,0. 
Teamsters’ prot 7135, tax, a, i a 
J, ‘, a, 
Troy, N. Y., central federation of labor, 
mj, J, a, cy ae , 
Federal labor 7161, sup... 
Billers’ prot 7018, tax, 0, n. 
Laborers’ prot 7148, tax, sept.. 
Beer bottling dept e mployee s 6920, tax, < i, 8... 
Teamsters’ prot 7111, tax, j, a,s, 8.14; sup 75c. 
Journeymen barbers int'l, tax, hd, a,s 
Tin plate openers 6914, tax, 0, n... 
Federal labor 6095, tax, a,s..... te 
Stationary firemen 406, tax, a & @... 
Furriers’ prot 7067, tax, j, a, 8, 0... 
Hack drivers 7162, sup. a 
Drummond Tobacco Co. 
Stoneware potters 7142, tax. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. adv. 
Federal labor 6925, sup 
Casting dressers’ prot 6844, 
Southern Rwy. Co., adv. 





tax, a, 





tax, ja a, "s, 0. 


St. Paul, Minn., trades and labor asse “mbly, tax, 
SS ) ee 2S RE Les : 

Federal labor 7008, 3 ee 

Screw makers 6585, tax, &, a eee arsiaen 

anes e, Mass., central labor union, tax, rds PR 


Erie. Pa., central labor union, tax, ef j,a, 8, 0, ‘n, 
$5.00; sup 50c., 
Laundry workers 7133, sup.. 
Iron w orkers’ hel pers "6709, sup. 
sahevers rot 6730, tax, m, j, j, 
Central labor union, ladianspetia, "Ind, tax, m, 
J, j, a, 8, | EES 
Laborers’ prot 6869, tax, sept 
Hod carriers 6266, tax, 8, oO, n, %4¢ 
gre Can, federated hh, AY tax, m, 
OO EEE POT aera 
ind: becwecs 7078, tax, oct pay sup 25c.. 
Mat makers 7017, tax, _<  Peiiae eS ee 
Federal labor 7087, tax, sept $2.00; sup $2.00.... 
Federal labor, 6697, ae eae 
Federal labor 7112, tax, sept................0..s00e- 
Blacksmiths helpers 6931, sup 
Milk peddlers’ prot 6933, tax, m, J, J, %,%, we 68 ; 
i ickcahinchpanhesconenisendensae stie 
Tanhel miners 6758, tax, a, 8, 0, n, d.. 
se, Ga, fede ration of labor, tax, 





Natl: alliance of theatrical stage employees, tax, 
ee a a On cco ndschaseueacaees 
Ironworkers’ helpers 6715 5, sup.. 
Horse nail finishers and assorters, 6511, 
a, 8, 0, n, 
Tin plate workers 6908, tax, a, 8, 0, $18; sup, $3.75 
Stock keepers and shippe rs 7168, ides cnkmanis 
Ship carpenters 6976, tax, a, 8, 0. 
Cooper machine wor kers 6251, tax, 8, 0, n, d. 
Utah fede senerapbeebenete tax - f,m, ’a, m, 4 4 a, 





Assemblers and adjusters 6966, tax, Ke pt 

— state federation of labor, tax, f, m, 
m,j, ee eer 

Federal labor 7ii bl, tax, oct, $1.16; sup, $5.! .. 

Federal labor 7122, tax, sept ene 

=ppeanien, N., Y. , central labor 


‘union, tax, ch 


atnavionn federation of musicians, tax, j,),a,8,0. 
Laundry workers 6608, tax, j, a, 8, 0, $8. 00; sup, 25e 
Advertising agents 7035, tax, “4 0, n 
Glass packers and sorters 3609, tax, j, a, 
Marble cutters and tile setters 6848, tax, ‘oak. 
‘Teamsters and laborers 7164, , sup ext 
Federal labor 6994, tax, s, 0, $2.98; sup, Be . 
Seamless tube workers 6973; tax, a, 8, 0... 
Iron workers’ helpers 6709, tax, aug. 
Central labor union, Lockport, N. "< 


tax, J, j n 


Horse nail makers 63l3, tax, Jj,a,s 
Federal labor 7136, tax, a, s.. 
Federal labor 6623, tax, j, a, 
Plasterers’ prot 7137, tax, 


a 0, n, da. 
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Federal labor 7146, tax, sept 
Federal labor 708%, tax, m, j, jva,s 8, Se a 
United neck wear cutters 639, tax,’ a, 
Leather workers’ prot 7061, tax, Mea, 
Lathers’ prot 6851, tax, 8, 0, n, d. am 
Park department workers 7004, tax, s, 0... 

Sprinkler fitters 6479, tax, o, n,d..... 

Intl seamens, tax, a, 8, 0, n. 








Amal meat cutte rs and bute her workme n, tax, 
m, j,§, $11.28; sup, $5.40. ...........c00e. sas 

Teamsters 6771, tax, a, 8, oO. ; 

Granite cutters national, tax, a, 8, O. - 

Oshkosh, W ry trades and labor coune il, tax, 
eS ere 

Federal labor ‘j0i0, tax, a, eS ‘ 

Stationary firemen’s prog” 7028, tax, a,s 

Slate and tile roofers 5774, tax, 8, O.. 

Teamsters 7048, tax, Jj, a, 8, 0 : « 

Central labor council, Cine innati, +, tax, m, j, 


J, &, B, @....- 
Armour & Co, adv. _ 
Drillers 7140, tax, se pt, dic; sup, $1.00..... 
Truckmen’s prot 7081, tax, oct, $2.50; sup, $1.25. 
Horse nail makers Peb 6170, tax, oct, $4.04; 






Cloth cap cutte rs ‘6167, tax, a, 
Oswego Starch Co, adv 
Block pavers 6081, tax, Jj, J; a, 8, O. 
Federal labor 71: o6, tax, 
Expressmen and drive rs 6890, tax, j,a 
Drivers and helpers 6020, tax, d, "06; j, t, ra ‘a, m J, 
j,a,s,o,n,d, '97,j,f,m,a.mjj,a,s 
Iowa state federation of labor tax, 
d, '97, j,f,m,a,m,j,Jj,a,8,0... 
Federal labor 6558, eax, J, J, a, 8, 0,n, d.. 
Oil workers 7085, tax, o, D, 
Federal labor 7106, tax. pmAy $6; sup, 
Masons and plasterers 6720, tax, 4,8,0, - ic 
m,a,m,j,j.,a,8,0.... 
Federal labor 6617, tax, 8, 0, ‘n, d.. 
Horse nail makers 707%, iax, 8, O, $3.12; sup, $5.25 
Mead ville, Pa, central labor union, tax, J,Jj,a,8,0,n 
Tin plate workers 706), tax, 0, n, ee aecen 
Federal labor 7158, tax, oct 
Chicago, Ill, fede ration of labor 
n, and rep.. 
Trunk and bag workers’ intl tax, a, 8, 0 
Federal labor 7118, tax, sept... .. paar 
Team owners 7101, tax, J, a, 8, 0, n 
Federal labor 6854, tax, SUP..... 
Chain makers 6817, sup.. 
Amal society of « “arpenters and joine rs, tax, oct.. 
Conn state branch, tax, m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, 0, and rep.. 
Oil workers 7107, tax, oct. 
Cut nail workers 7029, tax, BO, Boece. 
Federal labor 7165, sup............ 
Ice handters 7166, sup..............- ‘ 
Kouane City, Kan., trades assembly, 
a, 8, 
sevine ciniionnty firemen 5626, tax, a, 8 
Mosaic and encaustic tile laye rs and 
ae eee 
Patent machine tinner rs 60417, tax, a, 8, O.. 
Tin plate workers 7149, sup.. 
Stoneware potters, tax, o, T, d, 108: j, f, m, a, mJ 
Kindling wood workers 7100, tax, 8, 0...... “ 
Plasterers, tenders and laborers 6001, tax, oct.. 
Retail clerks nat! prot asssociation, tax, a, m, J 
Bridge and structural fron workers "6583, tax, m, 
a, m, j, J, a, 8, 0, n, 4d.. cuxeas 
Federal labor 715 RR van 
Federal labor 6838, “ee Fee Y ene 
Intl union of bicycle workers, tax, m, a, m, j, J, 
Gita nu nabens 008s en neeuebanesudeenstaassenenas 
Federated trades council, Milwauk« e, Wiks., tax, 
m, Jj, J, a, 8, 0. 
Amal meat ¢ utters and butcher workme n, tax, 
a, &, O.. oe 
Retail clerks nat! prot assn, tax, J, a, 8. 
Laborers’ prot 7148, tax, oct, seat 
Hod carriers 549, tax, oct. 
United bro of leather worke TS on h g, tax, oct, 
Natl alliance of theatrical stage e mageayese 8, tax, 
dec ion 
Pattern makers 


8, 0. 


m,j,J,a,8,0,n, 


07, jf, 


r, tax, J, iva 8, 0, 


tax, m, j, J, 


” natl league, tax, oct. 


Amal ass’n of iron and steel 'worke rs, tax, m, J, 
» Get @.. «+ ‘ 

Pate nt tinners union 6084, tax, a, s, $1. 25; sup, 
$1.7 7).. 


Button workers’ prot 6861, ‘tax, j, part of july 
Federal labor 7146, sup 


Arch wire iron and metal workers 6509, tex, j,a,s8 


Trades and maven council, Memphis, Tenn., tax, 
m, J, J, a, 8, ¢ , hae 
San Francisco, Cal., labor council, tax, m, j,j, 


a, 8, 0. 
Small supplies.. 
FEDERATIONISTS 
Subscriptions 
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EXPENSES 


ent in advance, Wm, M. Garrett. 
ollecting ady of Sloan Drug Co., Ralston 
& Siddon 
Donation to federated wire trade of America, 
Walter Grillett 


He Co 
Am) Wer tarne il ” nveloptas prost 
Bal of co ” ° f Vsndyv, Oh) Mille 
ty miizite ey cs \ fatae trhiiZ 
10) prostaal « ira 7 Ilha 
Newspaper for office, Washington Times 
Printin md furnishing 1,000 clasp envelopes, 
$11.50; 2,000 Lists of organizations, 85.90; 200 plain 
envelopes, He, Law Reporter Co 
Seals, J. Baumgarten & Sons 
Printing 150 letter hends, three changes, s1.50; 
1,000 certificates, 2 colors, S50; 500 circulars 
£2.00; 900 pass words, $2.50; |, d0organizers lists, 
S pp. $20; 1000 envelopes, be and , S125; 1,000 
official envelopes, 33.55, Philips and Patton 
WO le and Ze stamped envelopes, 150 2¢ and 100 
le stumps and 400 postal cards, post office 
» Fee for collecting adv of Buffalo School Furni- 
ture Co,., Ralston & Siddons 
Printing October Federationist, Law Reporter 
Co 
. 60026 and 800 Le stamps, post office 
Printing 500 le and 500 2e envelopes, $1.25; 1,000 
official envelopes, $3.55; 1,500 Calls, $7; 350 pos 
tal cards, two sides, $1.50, Phillips & Patton 
), Printing 100 postal cards, Phillips & Patton 
Charges returning money ¢ od from Kewanee, 
lil, Kh. Daisy 
4, Expressage, Adams Express Co 
Street car tickets, W. F. Ashley, jr 
% Expressage, U.S. Express Co 
25. Revenue stamps, BE. kh. Perkins 
Attending executive council, John B, Lennon 
Jas. O'Connell 
Jas. Duncan 
Telegrams, Western Union Tel Co 
Donation to Utah unionists for defense of cight- 
hour law, per Geo. H, Whitaker 
Sl. Pins, W. FF. Ashley, jr 
Expenses during month of October, Samuel 
Gompers 
One month’s salary, President, Sam’l Gompers 
One month’s salary, Secretary, Frank Morrison 
Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. F. Kelly 
Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, J. A. Mae 
Donald 
Five weeks’ salary, stenographer, Rose L. Guard 
Five weeks’ salary, office boy, W. F. Ashley, jr 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 


Total 
RECAPITULATION 


Jalance on hand 
Receipts 


Total 
Expenses 


Balance 





(50 THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 50 
iYRS YRS, 
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Kingsford’ 
Oswego Starch, 
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ws. CHICAGO ,,,.” 
T.KINGSFORD & SON.. Osweco.NY¥.USA 
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0 

6H 

1 00 
BL OO 
7 OO 
160 
15 
500 00 
on, 

20 30 
150 00 
125 00 
51 00 
17 67 


50 00 





have had both cheaper and higher 
priced goods, but never any. 
that gave such complete satie 
faction to my customers.” That. 
is why Quaker Oats continues tor 
outsell all the rest put together. 

Quaker Oats 


THE WORLD'S BREAKFAST 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 











